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The Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission 
and the Debate over Unconditional 
Aid for the Soviet Union, 1941 


In the middle of September 1941, three months after German 
armies invaded the Soviet Union, British and American delegations 
journeyed to Moscow to promise Stalin a long-range, large-scale 
aid programme. The principal negotiators — Lord Beaverbrook 
for Britain and W. Averell Harriman for the United States — spent 
three days in talks. Then, with Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov, they signed the ‘First Soviet Supply 
Protocol.’! That document established a uniquely generous, 
unilateral basis for allied aid to Russia. By doing so, it provoked 
high-level dissent within both the British and American govern- 
ments. The mission that Harriman and Beaverbrook led touched 
off a debate over Soviet aid policy that continued for the rest of the 
war. 

The original decisions to assist the Stalin regime preceded Har- 
riman and Beaverbrook’s trip to Moscow. In fact, the basic deci- 
sion preceded even the Nazi invasion of Russia — Operation Bar- 
barossa — without which the question was purely theoretical. On 
15 June, the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, cabled 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt that ‘should this new war break 
out, we shall, of course, give all encouragement and any help we 
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can spare to the Russians, following the principle that Hitler is the 
foe we have to beat.’ Churchill had argued as early as May 1939 
that an alliance with Russia was a practical necessity. Since then, 
Germany had conquered most of Europe. The Anglo-Soviet 
alliance that had, in 1939, offered a means of defending Poland 
held out, in 1941, a hope of saving Britain itself.? 

Roosevelt answered Churchill’s cable with a presidential promise 
that the United States ‘...would immediately support publicly 
‘“‘any announcement that the Prime Minister might make welcom- 
ing Russia as an ally’’.’* His readiness to follow the British lead 
may have stemmed, in part, from a disinclination to challenge 
Churchill’s major policy decisions from his side-line position as 
leader of a neutral country. In addition, that first aid decision of- 
fered real advantages to the United States. Roosevelt was under 
tremendous pressure to authorize increased naval activity in the 
Atlantic. The navy was already taking measures against German 
submarines that made a fiction of American neutrality. Any addi- 
tional step might goad Hitler to respond by declaring war. With 
Barbarossa, a Russian aid programme rose — temporarily — as an 
alternative to risking war on the Atlantic. Finally, promises to 
Russia had a potential restraining influence on Japan that warfare 
against U-boats could never have matched. Increased activity in the 
Atlantic might have had just the opposite effect by requiring the 
transfer of ships away from the Far East.° 

Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt harboured any fondness for the 
Soviet regime. The Prime Minister had sought to destroy it at the 
end of the first world war. The President, after granting American 
recognition, had watched the Russians renege on the concessions he 
had exacted in return. More recent events accentuated old 
grievances. By signing his non-aggression pact with Hitler in 
August 1939, Stalin had collaborated in the outbreak of the second 
world war. He had then absorbed various of his small neighbours. 
When he finally attacked Finland, Britain contemplated war with 
Russia as well as with Germany. Americans, although unwilling to 
express their opposition in deeds, condemned Russian aggression 
with a vehemence and unanimity uncharacteristic for the time. 
American and British relations with Russia could not have been 
much worse when Churchill and Roosevelt first decided to send 
aid. Their willingness to overlook the past testified to their despera- 
tion for the future. 

In Washington, State Department experts were unable to forget. 
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Citing past experience with the Moscow regime, they urged the ad- 
ministration to ‘...make no approaches to the Soviet 
Government’, to treat any Soviet approaches ‘with reserve’, and to 
‘...exact a strict quid pro quo for anything which we are willing to 
give the Soviet Union.’ When Operation Barbarossa began, on 22 
June, War Department officials joined their colleagues at State in 
counselling against extensive aid. Experts estimated that the Nazis 
would crush the Soviets within weeks or months. Aid would be 
wasted. Instead, they advised Roosevelt to step up the Battle of the 
Atlantic.’ 

As early as June 1941, then, the contestants in the aid debate had 
drawn up sides. Politicians adopted a generous policy against the 
advice of experts — both military and diplomatic. The division 
reflected the different responsibilities of the men on either side of 
the issue. The concern of the military was least ambiguous. Profes- 
sional officers looked to the strength of their own forces as their 
country’s ultimate source of security. With military hardware in 
short supply, they felt that they deserved an unchallenged first call 
on the nation’s production.’ Diplomats lacked the same kind of 
organizational loyalty. Like elected officials, their duty was clearly 
to serve no interest smaller than that of the nation as a whole. More 
than politicians, however, they tended to define the national in- 
terest narrowly. Their business was that of bargaining; their job, to 
secure the greatest possible advantage for the lowest possible price. 
‘Give and take’ and ‘quid pro quo’ were well-worn expressions in 
the diplomatic vocabulary. 

The discourteous and secretive behaviour of the communist 
regime reinforced the inclinations of both soldiers and diplomats. 
While Barbarossa forced them into the western camp, the Soviets 
remained unwilling to confide in their new allies. At a time when 
other countries had to justify their aid requests with detailed 
Statistics, the Russians refused to share not only economic data but 
military intelligence which could only have strengthened the com- 
mon cause.? 

To their hostile secrecy, the Soviets added what seemed to be a 
consistent and deliberate rudeness. That habit was Russian rather 
than Soviet; it had hampered relations between the czars and more 
‘civilized’ governments years before the revolution. Under Stalin, it 
manifested itself in a multitude of small, studied discourtesies or 
‘pinpricks’. Visa applications, customs inspections, and even 
routine maintenance problems became sources of friction which the 
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Kremlin manipulated.!°© When western diplomats complained to 
Stalin, the dictator made excuses. He told British Ambassador 
Stafford Cripps that the cause of the problem lay in ‘.. .the preoc- 
cupation of the Soviet Staff with the actual conduct of the war.”! 
To Cripps’ successor, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, Stalin admitted 
that ‘...his ‘‘people’’ were rough and rude and unfamiliar with the 
requirements of collaboration with foreigners and that they had 
moreover been so strictly schooled and disciplined in secrecy that 
they found it almost impossible to amend their habits in that 
respect.’!? 

Although such explanations were not altogether disingenuous, it 
was impossible to believe that the Soviets were doing their best to 
cooperate. They refused, for example, to allow allied military at- 
tachés to visit the front.'? Their reason could only have been suspi- 
cion or ill will. Men who worked with the Soviets in Moscow had to 
endure that suspicion or ill will — and the unending frustrations to 
which it gave rise — every day. Meanwhile, they saw aid 
negotiators like Harriman and Beaverbrook fly into town for a few 
days and fly out again with major agreements in their pockets. 
Almost to a man, they concluded that Stalin was taking advantage 
of their governments while deliberately abusing their own patience. 

As originally conceived, the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission 
promised to correct that pattern of Soviet behaviour. The idea 
came first from the British Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Sir 
Richard Stafford Cripps. A product of the British labour move- 
ment, Cripps had long advocated Anglo-Soviet cooperation.'* Ex- 
perience as a diplomat in Russia had not altered his basic views but 
had convinced him — as it had a generation of professional 
diplomats — that generosity was no way to win Soviet confidence. 
Cripps proposed a three-cornered supply conference as a way to 
force the Soviets to release data that the British and American em- 
bassies, acting independently, had been unable to obtain. In a draft 
cable to be sent to Stalin, he emphasized the importance of a full 
exchange of information. 

The occasion that prompted Cripps’ suggestion was the arrival in 
Moscow of Roosevelt’s friend and adviser Harry Hopkins. A social 
worker rather than a diplomat, Hopkins had administered the New 
Deal’s relief programmes. In the middle of 1940, he had moved 
into the White House to function as a presidential assistant. The 
American aid programmes — first for Britain and then for Russia 
— quickly fell into his jurisdiction.'® In July 1941, he flew to the 
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Soviet Union to convince Stalin ‘...that we mean business on a 
long-term supply job.’!” 

Never having dealt with the Soviets, Hopkins was not concerned 
with the problems that plagued day-to-day relations. He was a 
visiting fireman interested only in getting supplies moving as quick- 
ly as possibly. That objective made him an improbable confidant 
for Cripps. Still, the ambassador chose Hopkins to hear his hopes 
for a supply conference and to receive the cable he drafted for 
Roosevelt and Churchill’s signatures. Any one of several reasons 
might explain Cripps’ choice. First, Hopkins had ready access not 
only to Roosevelt but to Stalin and Churchill as well. More than 
any other individual, Hopkins was in a position to discuss the con- 
ference with each of the big three and to promote agreement be- 
tween them. Second, Cripps may have feared that Hopkins was 
about to give away too much for too little. He may have talked ofa 
future conference in order to dissuade Hopkins from making im- 
mediate commitments. Finally, Cripps may have failed to under- 
stand Hopkins’ position as an advocate of an unconditional policy. 
Such a misunderstanding would have been impossible later in the 
war. By his reaction, however, Hopkins demonstrated that the lines 
were not yet clearly drawn between a generous policy on one hand 
and a quid pro quo approach on the other. 

Sometime after his conversation with Cripps, Hopkins went to 
the Kremlin to meet Stalin. There, he adopted the supply con- 
ference proposal as his own and emphasized those points that 
Cripps himself held most dear. He told his host that a three- 
cornered meeting should deal with ‘...the relative strategic in- 
terests of each front, as well as the interests of our several coun- 
tries...’ The United States would have to have ‘...complete 
knowledge, not only of the military situation in Russia but of type, 
number and quality of their military weapons, as well as full 
knowledge of raw materials and factory capacity.’" 

Cripps based his proposal on a real willingness to curtail aid if 
Stalin refused to make minimal sacrifices for it. In making the idea 
his own, Hopkins may not have shared that willingness. He had 
good reason to expect the Soviets to agree to his demands: Stalin 
had abandoned his usual secrecy by treating him to detailed 
descriptions of the Nazi-Soviet war and he had offered to have his 
airmen show American experts ‘...everything about the Russian 
equipment...’ and had agreed to pool Soviet tank, plane and gun 
designs. Responding to Hopkins’ remarks about a supply con- 
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ference, Stalin assured his guest that he ‘would be glad’ to share 
any information.!? 

With those promises ringing in his ears, Hopkins left Moscow for 
the first meeting between Roosevelt and Churchill. At the Atlantic 
Conference, he reported that the Soviet Union was not in the 
desperate straits that military analysts had predicted.”° With his op- 
timism, Hopkins confirmed the decision that Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill had already made.?! On 13 August, the President and the 
Prime Minister telegraphed the conference proposal to Moscow. 
Stalin immediately welcomed the idea and promised ‘.. .to take all 
measures in order that this conference should take place as soon as 
possible. ’?? 

As Hopkins had done, Roosevelt and Churchill made the Cripps 
proposal their own. If Hopkins may not have shared Cripps’ inten- 
tion, Roosevelt and Churchill certainly did not. They had decided 
to mount a large Russian ajd programme and for neither was that 
decision contingent upon small signs of Soviet gratitude. The Prime 
Minister actually instructed his delegation ‘not [to] disclose 
speculative figures of our...production when none are given of 
theirs by the Russians.’?? Both men picked representatives who 
were more interested in dispensing supplies than in trading 
Statistics. 

To head the British half of the mission, Churchill named his Sup- 
ply Minister, Lord Beaverbrook. A conservative with little regard 
for party loyalty, Beaverbrook had often expressed views that his 
colleagues must have regarded as unduly ‘pro-Soviet’.** By July 
1941, he had already emerged as a champion of aiding the Soviet 
Union.” From the time of his appointment, Beaverbrook set out to 
arrange in the shortest possible amount of time for the greatest 
possible amount of aid. 

Beaverbrook’s logical American counterpart was Harry 
Hopkins. His poor health, however, ruled out a return to Russia.” 
Instead, Roosevelt chose W. Averell Harriman, the American 
Lend-Lease Representative in London. Son of railroad tycoon E. 
H. Harriman, Averell Harriman was a Democrat and an associate 
of Hopkins from New Deal days. Having directed the British aid 
programme, he attributed his selection to his familiarity with the 
supply situation, his working relationship with Beaverbrook, and 
to the fact that he ‘.. .clearly understood. . .[Roosevelt’s] own ob- 
jectives.? Actually, his relationship with Hopkins may have 
outweighed all other considerations. Harriman belonged to the 
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‘Hopkins shop.”” By naming him, Roosevelt did as much as he 
could — short of sending Hopkins himself — to concentrate Rus- 
sian aid decisions where he and Hopkins could make them. 

In his enthusiasm for Russian aid, Beaverbrook quickly en- 
countered opposition within his own government. Most British of- 
ficials sided with Cripps and insisted that aid should flow to the 
Soviet Union only after the Soviets had paid for it with adequate 
concessions. Members of the embassy staff in Moscow actively 
seconded their chief. The military attache, Lieutenant General F. 
N. Mason MacFarlane, advised a fellow officer in London that 
Beaverbrook should be ‘...very firm about insisting on obtaining 
maximum information both on Russian production and resources, 
as also on the Russian General Staff appreciation of the military 
situation, before they agree to any form of long-term or even short- 
term supply policy.’8 

If Cripps and his staff were too far from Whitehall to make 
themselves heard, they had allies closer to home. Two days before 
the mission was to leave for the Soviet Union, Churchill called a 
meeting to hammer out final decisions about how much Beaver- 
brook could offer the Russians. As talk began, ‘.. .it was clear that 
Churchill, Eden and Beaverbrook were the only ones on the 
positive side for aid.’ After the Prime Minister made it clear that 
‘...in his view, an offer — a fair offer — of supplies. ..must be 
forthcoming. ..the battle became one of what, and how much.’ It 
became no less bitter, however, and eventually ‘...the atmosphere 
of reason and debate seemed to deteriorate.’”° 

The argument failed to sway Beaverbrook. On his way to 
Moscow he outlined his thinking: ‘They were not going to Moscow 
to bargain but to give... The Mission must not only offer supplies. 
It must offer them in such measure that the Russian leaders would 
be satisfied and encouraged.’*° He communicated the same attitude 
to his staff. On 26 September one member of the mission wrote that 
‘we are sent to Russia to give the greatest amount of aid which the 
United Kingdom can offer...In a sentance [sic], this is our pur- 
pose.”?! 

American officials never debated the purposes of the mission so 
explicitly. Diplomats in Moscow ‘were concerned lest too much be 
promised with not enough strings attached.’? Unlike Cripps, 
however, the American ambassador refused to make an issue of 
such views. He certainly shared them. Laurence Steinhardt had 
taken great pride in initiating a ‘tit for tat’ policy to combat Soviet 
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pinpricks. By August 1941, however, he hoped for a favourable 
reassignment. With his diplomatic career depending on the Presi- 
dent’s regard for him, he maintained a prudent silence on matters 
of substance. 

In Washington, there was no room for debate. Harriman’s ap- 
pointment shut opponents of the President’s policy out of any role 
in the organization of the mission. On 18 August the State Depart- 
ment officer in charge of Russian matters wrote to Steinhardt that 
he did not know who would represent the United States at the up- 
coming conference: ‘I do not even know as yet what will be the sub- 
jects to be discussed.’** The mission was a Lend-Lease show. Ar- 
rangements for it included a decision by Hopkins that Harriman 
‘,..be given a designation that will make him senior. ..to the Am- 
bassador to the USSR.’®> The mission’s cables were to go directly to 
the White House. The delegation included three important Lend- 
Lease officials (Harriman, General James H. Burns, and Colonel 
Philip Faymonville) but only one representative from State (Ed- 
ward Page, Jr., a young career officer with experience in the Soviet 
Union).*° 

The lengths to which Hopkins was willing to go to exclude other 
agencies — and his reasons for doing so — became clear in his 
handling of Faymonville. A Russian expert of long standing, 
Faymonville had developed a reputation as a Soviet sympathizer 
that made him unpopular in the War and State Departments but 
that qualified him, in the éyes of Burns and Hopkins, to handle 
Russian aid.*’ In organizing the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission, 
Hopkins decided to send Faymonville to Moscow with it. He told 
an assistant that ‘Colonel Famonville [sic] will remain in Moscow 
indefinitely as our representative.’3® The colonel was so controver- 
sial a figure, however, that Hopkins kept that plan a secret. Of- 
ficially, Faymonville went to Moscow as the secretary to the 
American delegation. Only on 2 October when the mission was 
about to come home, did Hopkins cable Harriman that ‘it is 
understood that Colonel Faymonville...will remain in Russia.’ 
Over loud protests, Faymonville did remain in Russia until late in 
1943. He represented the Lend-Lease organization and enforced its 
policy over the complaints of the American Embassy staff. Ad- 
miral William Standley, a member of Harriman’s delegation and, 
shortly thereafter, the American Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
called Faymonville’s presence in Moscow an ‘unfortunate by- 
product’ of the mission.“ Hopkins undoubtedly viewed it as one of 
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the mission’s most important accomplishments. 

On policy matters as on organizational ones, the mission follow- 
ed Lend-Lease and the President. The essential function of the con- 
ference, as FDR had Hopkins emphasize to Churchill, was ‘...to 
communicate to the Russian Government the definite aid to be fur- 
nished...prior to July 1942.’4! Obtaining information from the 
Russians was an afterthought. Harriman, according to one member 
of the delegation, described the mission’s purpose as to ‘give and 
give and give, with no expectation of any return, with no thought 
of a quid pro quo.’* 

The mission that arrived in Moscow at the end of September 
1941 was not the mission that Stafford Cripps had suggested in 
July. Neither delegation cared to press the Soviets for information 
or cooperation. Cripps, however, was unwilling to let his own 
strategy die quietly. As Beaverbrook reported later, the am- 
bassador ‘suggested’ that the British delegation insist on a full ex- 
change of information. Over his dissent, ‘it was decided. . . that this 
information could be obtained, if at all, only after long arguments 
and delays which might have prejudiced the success of the Con- 
ference.’# 

While not in Moscow to bargain, mission members were ready to 
accept whatever cooperation or information the Soviets provided. 
Negotiation quickly taught aid officials what diplomats had long 
known: Stalin’s promises notwithstanding, the Soviets made no un- 
necessary concessions. On his second full day in Moscow, a British 
delegate complained that ‘...we are up against this wall of secrecy 
and feel it much. I got evasive replies to my questions. . .’“* General 
Burns was equally discouraged: 


Any hope that he had entertained concerning finding out something about the 
Russians’ capacities were soon dashed. Their secrecy went so far that at one point 
they asked for a certain amount of a highly specialized explosive. Burns asked 
for details on exactly what type and composition they wanted. They refused to be 
too specific, he said, because they believed it would reveal details of some of 
their new shells and cannon!*5 


The middle-level members of the British and American missions 
tasted, for a few days, the frustration that allied diplomats in 
Moscow endured all the time. Harriman and Beaverbrook did not. 
Neither one became concerned with the aspects of Soviet behaviour 
that bothered their subordinates. Like Hopkins before them, they 
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dealt not with tight-lipped bureaucrats but with Joseph Stalin. 
They worried more about the dictator’s current mood than about 
his government’s consistent attitude.* 

It was Stalin’s idea to crown the discussions with a formal pro- 
tocol. The western delegations had no authority to give written 
commitments and explained that none had been needed at a com- 
parable stage of previous Anglo-American negotiations. Molotov 
retorted that ‘you didn’t have a conference.’ ‘A conference must 
terminate with a protocol.’ Eager to satisfy their hosts, Harriman 
and Beaverbrook eventually decided to sign a carefully hedged 
agreement.*” By outlining a comprehensive and long-term aid pro- 
gramme, the first Soviet Supply Protocol put Russian aid on a 
unique footing. No other Lend-Lease recipient enjoyed the benefits 
of such a consolidated schedule. The First Protocol named seventy 
things — from ‘Aeroplanes’ to cocoa beans — that the allies would 
supply. Nowhere did it broach questions of repayment. Technical- 
ly, the docment did not commit the United States or Britain any 
more than it committed the Soviet Union. The supplying countries, 
for example, did not promise to deliver anything to Russia; they 
would make items available ‘.. .at British and USA centres of pro- 
duction...’ and ‘...help with the delivery.” That promise was, 
itself, firmer for some entries than for others. In response to a re- 
quest for 300 tons of magnesium alloys per month, the protocol 
recorded only that ‘the quantity of possible deliveries will be 
cleared up in London and Washington.’ The agreement qualified 
even the specific commitments by remarking that a change in the 
military situation would force the three countries ‘...to decide 
what adjustment of the present arrangement is necessary.’ As Har- 
riman told Stalin, ‘. . .the materials listed in the protocol were not a 
definite commitment but were what we would make every effort to 
supply.’4 

In spite of its loopholes, the First Protocol improved relations 
between the Soviet Union and its new partners. According to Har- 
riman, ‘Stalin made no effort to conceal his enthusiasm. It was my 
impression that he was completely satisfied that Great Britain and 
America meant business. . .’4? 

At the end of the conference, Stalin held the first of the long, 
opulent banquets that became a trademark of wartime diplomacy 
in Moscow. A more important indication of his attitude was his 
decision, shortly after the conference, to send Maxim Litvinov to 
Washington to replace Constantine Oumansky as his ambassador. 
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Litvinov symbolized collective security and Soviet-American 
friendship. His appointment signalled Stalin’s satisfaction as 
nothing else could have.*! 

Stalin had good reason to be pleased. His optimism about the 
military situation had impressed his guests. Harriman recalled 
years later that his ‘...determination and confidence were infec- 
tious. When Beaverbrook and I got home, we reported our belief 
that Russia would hold out.’*? Stalin may also have guessed that his 
allies would not construe their obligations under the First Protocol 
as narrowly as the actual wording of the agreement allowed. In 
fact, Churchill and Roosevelt both came to regard the document as - 
a binding commitment rather than a statement of intent. On his 
way to meet Roosevelt in December 1941, the Prime Minister 
wrote: ‘Neither Great Britain nor the United States have any part to 
play in... [the Nazi-Soviet war], except to make sure that we send, 
without fail and punctually, the supplies we have promised. In this 
way alone shall we hold our influence over Stalin. . .’*3 Later in the 
same month, Roosevelt ordered Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son to begin meeting the protocol provisions by 1 January. Any 
deviation would require the President’s personal approval.*4 By 
that time, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor had given the Presi- 
dent the kind of military excuse that the protocol explicitly 
recognized as sufficient to justify a re-evaluation of the entire 
supply situation. Instead of falling back on that excuse, Roosevelt 
pushed his subordinates to meet the Russian commitment in spite 
of their other problems. In March 1942, with American shipments 
falling substantially behind schedule, he stated his wish ‘.. .that all 
material promised under the Protocol be released for shipment at 
the earliest possible date regardless of the effect of these shipments 
on any other part of our war program.’ 

Critics in both the British and American governments knew that 
the First Protocol was not the binding agreement that Churchill 
and Roosevelt made it. Citing the tight supply situation and conti- 
nuing Soviet intransigence, they argued against meeting the 
schedules. In London, Beaverbrook fought with the service chiefs 
for strict adherence to the protocol amounts. Dissent reached into 
the Foreign Office as well. Christopher Warner noted his opinion 
that ‘...our tactics, in so far as they have been consistent at all, 
have been wrong...’ He agreed with a cable from the Moscow em- 
bassy that Britain should adopt ‘...a less sentimental approach, a 
more matter of fact and businesslike one.’*” 
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In Washington, Navy Secretary Frank Knox argued against fur- 
nishing critical machine tools to Russia because ‘...the United 
States should require a justification statement describing the pro- 
posed uses for the tools...’ William L. Batt, a supply expert who 
had served on the Harriman-Beaverbrook Mission, replied that 
‘...the Russian Government is not asking for an excessive amount 
of tools, and...it is necessary to relax some refinements of pro- 
cedure in granting tools to a people actively resisting aggression.’ 
Batt’s remarks had little effect. Even in the face of a message from 
Hopkins saying that prompt shipments were essential and 
represented presidential policy, Knox persisted in his opposition.*8 
Nor was he alone. On 23 February Batt complained about 
American handling of some Soviet requests. He told the director of 
Lend-Lease that ‘it needs the strongest man you can get in the 
country. Everyone around here is thumbs down on Russia.’*? 

The agreement Harriman and Beaverbrook signed in Moscow 
crystallized the aid debate. Prior to the supply conference, critics of 
the generous policy had had no concrete targets to attack. After it, 
they had’not only the terms of the protocol itself but the increasing- 
ly obvious failure of the Soviets to respond to western good will. 
Lord Alan Brooke, chief of the Imperial General Staff, expressed 
his impatience ‘... with our attitude of giving everything [the] Rus- 
sians ask and getting nothing in return.’® In the United States, 
Stimson noted that ‘I am rather discouraged. He [Roosevelt] is en- 
tirely in the hands of people who see only their [sic] side of the 
other nations. ..’°' Beaverbrook had faced such criticism squarely 
in his refusal to accept the advice that Cripps pressed on him. The 
Americans faced it only when the results of the conference gave 
them no choice. After the Soviets repeatedly refused to honour 
American requests, Lend-Lease officials adopted the position that 
the requests were unimportant. 

The issue came to a head after the supply conference closed. At 
the end of October, Hopkins learned ‘...that American techni- 
cians who are ready to go to aid in the erection and care of 
airplanes and tanks are to receive no visas.’ He immediately wired 
his representatives that ‘it was understood that technicians would 
be welcomed when Harriman and I had our talks in Moscow. That 
these technicians should precede the equipment is believed essen- 
tial...The matter is extremely urgent...’ Hopkins believed that 
the difficulty was no more than a simple ‘misunderstanding.’ Ac- 
cordingly, he asked Steinhardt to ‘...consult Molotov at once in 
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order to clear it up.’* He apparently thought it would be as simple 
as that. 

Two weeks later, on 11 November, the American Red Cross 
Representative in Moscow relayed another disappointment to 
Washington. Allen Wardwell, who had spoken for the Red Cross at 
the supply conference, had asked the Soviets to accept ‘. . .a conti- 
nuing mission here with an office so as to keep in constant touch 
with [the] situation.’ Wardwell’s deputy now reported the Soviet 
response: 


...it had been decided by the Soviet Government that it was not necessary to 
have such a delegation. . . 

He {Andrei Vyshinski] maintained...that no privileges were expected by 
others making offers of gifts and that the President, when he made a grant from 
Lend-Lease of one billion dollars, did not insist that privileges of observation 
and supervision be allowed to special representatives.“ 


Hopkins could no longer attribute Soviet actions to misunderstand- 
ing. As he told General Burns: ‘it is perfectly clear that the Russians 
do not want technicians in the Soviet Union.’ His reaction was to 
‘... hope the Red Cross will not insist on personnel’ and to ask 
Burns to make the State Department understand ‘...that we are 
not insisting on technicians.’ He wanted to avoid ‘...a lot of con- 
versations...that will only irritate the Russians over something 
that is not really important to us.’ Thereafter, the Lend-Lease posi- 
tion was unambiguous. On 21 November an aid official cabled 
Faymonville that, in regard to the technician issue, ‘the United 
States authorities have not the slightest desire to insist on supplying 
such services.’® 

Hopkins had not forgotten the problem. Journalist Raymond 
Clapper made the following notes at a press conference Hopkins 
held on 18 May 1942: ‘have favorable report on Russia. They have 
fighter planes surpassing anything else. Said, however, we know 
almost nothing — Russians won’t tell anybody anything. Secrecy 
hangover from revolutionary technic.’® 

The Lend-Lease organization had decided to deal with Soviet 
sensibilities by catering to them rather than fighting them. The 
decision reflected a rethinking of the purpose of Russian aid which 
had started during the Moscow conference. Gradually, a rationale 
developed which converted Soviet behaviour from an irrelevance to 
a positive reason for generosity. Beaverbrook wrote that ‘the one 
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way to break down the suspicious attitude which had given rise to 
Russian secrecy was to make clear beyond a doubt the British and 
American intention to satisfy Russian needs to the utmost in their 
power...’°’ Harriman reported that ‘I left feeling that...if we 
came through as had been promised...the suspicion that has ex- 
isted between the Soviet Government and our two governments 
might well be eradicated.’® Churchill regarded aid as the only way 
to ‘... hold our influence over Stalin...’ 

Churchill and Roosevelt still had immediate reasons to insist on a 
generous policy. They may have viewed aid as a payment for their 
inability to meet Stalin’s requests for a second front. Until the inva- 
sion of Normandy, the Soviets complained that they were bearing 
the major burden of the fighting. Aid was one thing the West could 
offer for the other side of the scale. Similarly, they may have hoped 
that aid would propitiate Stalin enough to keep him from dealing 
with Hitler. Fears of a separate peace waxed and waned through 
the war. Aid was a way to stave off that possibility. Only the more 
long-range problem of overcoming Soviet suspicion, however, 
could have prompted Roosevelt’s order that protocol schedules be 
met ‘...regardless of the effect...on any other part of our war 
program.’ General James Burns expressed the President’s thinking 
in a memorandum for his signature: 


I am convinced that sincere and lasting friendship between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is of vital importance to victory in this war and to the 
future peace of the world. 

I am also convinced that such friendship can best be achieved by a general 
policy of generosity... 


The dispute over Russian aid followed the same course on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In London, as in Washington, soldiers and 
diplomats lined up against politicians. Soviet behaviour confirmed 
each side in its view. Critics of the aid policy felt that the Soviets 
would never trust a non-communist state. Generosity was wasted. 
‘Straight oriental bartering or trading methods’ might at least win 
Stalin’s respect.”? To those who favoured the generous approach, 
Soviet actions taught the opposite lesson. To them, Soviet 
behaviour proved the importance of achieving close relations 
before distrust poisoned the peace of the postwar world. 

Roosevelt and Churchill made the unilateral aid programme a 
tool to overcome Soviet distrust and thereby to establish a partner- 
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ship that would outlast the war. Roosevelt, in particular, believed 
in that goal so strongly and so consciously that he defended his aid 
policy against mounting criticism until he died. In his approach to 
the Soviet Union, he did not, as has so often been charged, let 
short-run military considerations dominate long-range political 
ones. As early as 1941, he had begun to worry about the re- 
quirements not only of victory but of peace thereafter. 

The advent of the cold war marked the failure of the generous 
approach. The wartime coalition never developed into anything 
more than that. At the same time, the course of the cold war show- 
ed the wisdom of General Burns’ assertion that ‘...sincere and 
lasting friendship between the Soviet Union and the United States is 
of vital importance. ..to the future peace of the world.’ Given the 
importance of the goal, it is difficult to fault Churchill or Roosevelt 
for attempting to achieve it. 
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